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Tickets to Jobs 


There are doubts about the object of education, since people do not 
agree in the things they would have a youth taught. . . . From the present 
mode of education, we cannot determine with certainty which way men are 
inclined, whether to instruct a youth in what will be useful to him in life, or 
what tends to virtue, or what is simply excellent in itself; for all these views 
have their defenders. 

That statement was made by Aristotle in the fourth century B.C., but it 
might just as well have been made today as part of the continuing debate 
over the value of a college education in the marketplace. That old debate is 
now rising in pitch from a tolerable C-natural to a shrill F-sharp. 
Meanwhile, the rhetoric of commencement speeches about how to “‘suc- 
ceed’”’ is still ringing in the ears of college and high school students who 
graduated last month and are still looking for jobs or thinking about 
continuing their education. 

The discussion sounds a healthy note in our free and argumentative 
society. Coincidentally, the Department of Labor’s new 1978-79 edition of 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook indicates that a college degree which 
was considered to be a sure ticket to a good job in the 1960’s may now set 
many young people adrift in a world of work from which they cannot 
benefit vocationally. The handbook estimates that the vast majority of the 
46 million jobs expected to open between now and 1985 will require less 
than 4 years of college training. 

Looking at both sides of the coin—the high school diploma vs. the 
college sheepskin—educators and job placement specialists in Wisconsin 
have come up with a program to train youth to look for jobs while still in 
high school and to know what to expect in the labor market when they 
graduate. The program, which could be a model for other communities, is 
examined in A Job Service for High School Youth, an article beginning on 
page 2 of this issue of WORKLIFE. 

Walter Wood 
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@ Unemployment rates of Wisconsin 
youth aged 16 to 19 are nearly three times 
that of the adult work force. 

e@ The transition from school to work 
often presents obstacles for youth. 

@ The National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education. indicates that edu- 
cation is often unrelated to occupational 
realities. ‘3 

@ In Wisconsin 17 percent of all stu- 


dents entering high school drop out before- 


graduation. Of those who graduate, 53 
percent enter directly into the labor mar- 
ae 

e A survey shows few graduates feel 
they had much help in making career 
plans from either teachers or counselors, 
and only 5 percent contacted the State 
employment service for jobs. 

Concern over such data by educators 
and employment and training specialists” 


led to the implementation of Wisconsin's 


In-School Job Placement Project, a joint 
effort of the Department of Public In- 
struction (DPI) and Job Service Wiscon- 
sin. The pilot project, launched in the 
spring of 1976, involved 56 high schools; 
in the first 6 months there were 2,664 job 
placements and 13,500 students received 
help in career planning and job prepara- 
tion. Today the project reaches 60 percent 
of Wisconsin's high school population; it 
operates in 170 schools and has resulted 
in nearly 25,000 job placements for stu- 
dents. 

The impetus for the project came from 
several sources. The Center for Studies in 
Vocational and Technical Education at 
the University of Wisconsin was one. In 





Mary Pat Pfeil is a freelance writer based in 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


~a research project funded by the U:S. 
Office of Education, the center concluded 
that ‘“‘career planning by youth today 
lacks clear accessible goals, appropriate 
planning strategies,-and coordination with 
career opportunities.”” In response, the 
center developed a model for a coordi- 
nated and comprehensive placement sys- 
tem in secondary schools. At about the 
same time, the DPI used a small Educa- 
tional Personnel Development Act (EPDA) 
grant to train school counselors in the 
development of job placement services. 
The response—by counselors, teachers, 
and local vocational education coordina- 
tors (LVEC’s)}—was far greater than ex- 
pected, according to Paul Speight, special 








projects director for the State education 
department. Schools wanted to implement 
a job placement program. ‘It was be yond 
the scope of DPI and the limited re- 
sources we had available.’ recalls 
Speight. “‘That’s when I contacted Job 
Service (JS).”" 

JS placement specialists were already 
concerned about the high school students 
as a result of a survey of 75 percent of 
the State’s graduating seniors which indi- 
cated that the impact of JS was negligible. 
Thus, in the fall of 1975, JS and State 
education department personnel planned 
the In-School Job Placement Project, uti- 
lizing the model developed by the Wis- 
consin Vocational Studies Center at the 
University of Wisconsin. ‘‘It was helpful 
to have an organization of that stature 
providing a plausible model to educators 
and counselors saying the counseling 
function should be more than just aca- 
demically oriented,’ says Peter Van 
Ness, who is responsible for coordinating 
JS’s involvement in the project. 

‘*You can’t divorce. placement from the 
total school program. We have to train 
kids how to look for a job and what to 
expect,” says Speight. That is the objec- 
tive of the project: preparing students for 
the responsibilities of work and finding 
jobs for students who want and need 
employment. 

State specifications for the In-School 
Job Placement Project are few. Proposals 
from local school districts must be based 
on a written agreement between school 
and local JS representatives; the agree- 
ment spells out what responsibilities the 
school and JS will assume for each com- 
ponent of the project—job search prepa- 
ration, career planning, employability skill 


Tom Powers 
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Some 


development, and placement. Project 
teams must consist of, at a minimum, the 


LVEC, a school counselor, and a job 
placement specialist. Each project must 
have an advisory committee made up of 
one representative each from JS manage- 
ment, the school administration, local 
business, labor, parents, students, civic 
leaders, and the project team. 

The actual organization of the project 
in each high school varies according to 
local needs, the size of the community, 
and the availability of JS resources. 
‘*Flexibility was a top priority in planning 
the project,’ according to Van Ness. 
‘“‘We needed to adapt to many local 
situations.” 

At Orfordville, Evansville, and Brod- 
head, situated in southern Wisconsin, the 
In-School Job Placement Project is a 
‘cooperative venture by the three rural 
school districts and the nearest JS office, 
at Janesville. 

Marsha Peterson, a job placement spe- 
cialist, is at the high school serving each 
school district 1 day a week. She coordi- 
nates job placement services for students, 
dropouts, and members of the commu- 
nity. Guidance counselors at each school 
are responsible for career and occupa- 
tional counseling; in Peterson’s absence, 
they also handle placement requests and 
recommend students for job openings. 
Each school also makes extensive use of 
the Job Bank, a service of JS Wisconsin 
which provides daily listings of job open- 
ings throughout the State; students use 
the Job Bank both to locate employment 
possibilities and to gain background infor- 
mation about job requirements and wage 
scales. 

The In-School Job Placement Project is 
particularly important in rural areas, 
Speight claims. ‘‘In rural areas JS may be 
out of reach, but the high school isn’t. In 
many instances the nearest JS office may 
be 40 to 50 miles away,’ he explains. 
And there are no JS offices in 8 of 
Wisconsin’s 72 counties, Van Ness adds. 

At Goodrich High School in Fond du 
Lac, the only public high school in the 
city of more than 35,000, a JS represent- 
ative is at the school 5 days a week, 9:30 
to 4:30, including summers. Oscar Reyes 
attends daily meetings at the Fond du 
Lac JS office, then reports to his own 
office in the guidance department at the 
high school. He is considered another 
staff member by both students and fac- 
ulty. 
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‘‘That’s the ideal situation,’’ Van Ness 
maintains. ‘“The job placement specialist 
becomes another resource person for stu- 
dents. He works cooperatively with coun- 
selors and teachers in providing compre- 
hensive career preparation and job 
placement services to students.” 

For Reyes, being part of a comprehen- 
sive program means making class presen- 
tations on jobseeking skills, including in- 
terviewing and filling out applications, 
and scheduling short visits in all sopho- 
more and senior homerooms. The serv- 
ices are explained to sophomores as part 
of the In-School Job Placement Project, 
and the students are encouraged to regis- 
ter with Reyes if they want a job. Reyes 
reminds seniors that they should be mak- 
ing decisions about what to do after 
graduation; he summarizes available job 
opportunities, including summer employ- 
ment, and the career planning services 
available at Goodrich. 

The job placement project at Goodrich 
involves an extensive—and mandatory— 
career planning program for all students. 
In the sophomore year each student re- 
ceives a career prep folder, complete with 
job interview, résumé, and grooming 
pamphlets provided by JS, a career prog- 
ress record, and career planning work- 
sheets. The worksheets each list 10 to 15 
activities a student must complete in a 
given semester, ranging from meeting 
Reyes to writing a letter of application; 
homeroom teachers periodically check 
the career prep folders to monitor student 
progress. The folder also includes a ca- 
reer placement booklet, prepared by the 
project staff in cooperation with principal 
Kurt Thiel and the entire faculty; it in- 
cludes information and exercises on filling 
out job applications, preparing a résumé, 
obtaining information about jobs, analyz- 
ing job skills, and interviewing tech- 
niques. 

High schools interested in participating 
in the In-School Job Placement Project 
must have a vocational education pro- 
gram. As a member of the project team, 
the LVEC coordinates the project with all 
other aspects of vocational education. 
Marty Paulsen, the LVEC at Goodrich, 
sees the job placement component of the 
project as ‘‘a transitional and develop- 
mental process, not a discrete event. We 
give kids an overview of what’s available 
to them, including college or technical 
school. We’re not just handing them a 
job. A lot of departments have always 





taught job skills. The advantage of this is 
that we’re sure that everyone is getting 
help in career planning, not just the kids 
in Capstone courses.” 

At Parkview High School in Orford- 
ville, students may take career planning 
and employment information courses, as 
well as a wide variety of vocational 
education courses, including seven in the 
agriculture department. Career planning 
uses guest speakers, field trips, audiovis- 
uals and lectures to acquaint students 
with many of the opportunities for school- 
ing, training, and occupations that are 
available after high school. Employment 
information deals with finding, securing, 
and keeping a job. It covers legal ques- 
tions, jobseeking skills, and employee 
benefits and responsibilities. Parkview 
students also have an extensive career 
information center available in the school 
library. 

At Goodrich a special program, Job 
Investigation and Vocational Education 
(JIVE), arranges one-to-one meetings be- 
tween students and community members 
in specific occupational areas. There are 
also departmental career days, coopera- 
tive training programs, and an Experience 
Based Career Education (EBCE) project 
which places students in actual work 
situations. 

While career preparation is an impor- 
tant part of the In-School Job Placement 
Project and a school’s overall program, 
it's the employment factor that actually 
attracts students. ‘‘For a potential drop- 
out, a part-time job may be a way of 
keeping the student in school,’ Van Ness 
points out. 

According to Dennis Axelsen, guidance 
counselor at Parkview and coordinator 
for the Orfordville-E vans ville-Brodhead 
project team, ‘‘Many of these kids really 
need jobs—to help out at home, to ‘sup- 
port’ their cars, or just to have some 
spending money. Having Marsha Peter- 
son here provides a framework for their 
job search. Before, they’d look around, 
not really knowing the towns (Janesville 
and Beloit, the only cities nearby) or 
who’s hiring. Now our students find out 
about jobs they never would have known 
about. They know exactly where to look. 
And they’re competitive with the Beloit 
and Janesville kids in jobseeking skills.” 

Or, a Parkview student Mike Nelson 
puts it, ‘‘it’s better to have two people 
jobhunting for you.’’ Nelson, 17, got a 
job last fall as a porter at the Midway 





Motor Lodge in Janesville. Working 
through Peterson, he had been placed at 
a seed company in the summer of 1977. 
When he decided he wanted to work 
while he was going to school and his 
parents gave their permission, Peterson 
found several more job openings for Nel- 
son. 

**She had a lot of restaurant job open- 
ings, but I knew I didn’t want them. Then 
there was a job with an implements 
company, but I don’t have much farm 
experience. They hired someone else,” 
Nelson recalls. *‘But I jumped right on 
this one. I get along with people and I 
have an outgoing personality.”’ Nelson 
expects to continue his studies but will 
keep his job at the motor lodge. “I enjoy 
it, and, who knows, in a couple of years 
I might be manager,”’ he predicts confi- 
dently. He is considering hotel manage- 
ment as a possible course of study. 

Becky Nielsen, a Goodrich junior, 
works as a checker for the A.C. Nielsen 
Co., the national ratings firm. She tabu- 
lates figures for food and drug sales in 
selected areas. Reyes recommended her 
for the job after an initial interview indi- 
cated she had excellent grades in math. 
The company hired eight part-time em- 
ployees last fall—all Goodrich students. 
Nielsen feels she and the other students 
who got the job were ‘‘more or less 
prepared. We knew how to fill out the job 
application; we had done it in school. 
And I had my references all ready; I 
knew who I could use and didn’t have to 
waste time.’’ Some of Nielsen’s refer- 
ences were past employers who had hired 
her as a babysitter, after referral from 
Reyes. 

Although Sandy Baade was already 
earning money working on the family 
farm, she wanted to put aside more 
money for college next year. Peterson 
suggested she apply for an opening at the 
Central Vending Co. in Janesville, *‘I 
didn’t really expect to get a job when I 
registered (with Peterson),’’ Baade says. 
‘*But she knows what to look for. I didn’t 
have to waste my time running around.” 
Baade feels her membership in the Na- 
tional Honor Society—which Peterson re- 
minded her to include on the job applica- 
tion—may be one reason she got the job. 
She counts dollar bills 3 hours a day, 3 to 


Wisconsin JS counselor Oscar Reyes is 
stationed at Goodrich High School full 
time. He stays busy helping students like 
Jane Wustrock find jobs. 


Black Star photos by Ted Rozumaiski 
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4 afternoons a week. Working in a room 
by herself, she counts $3,000 to $5,000 a 
day. 

Students seeking employment through 
the In-School Job Placement Project reg- 
ister with the JS representative at their 
respective high schools. At Parkview, 
Axelsen and Peterson hold a mass assem- 
bly each fall, encouraging students in 
grades 10 to 12 to fill out a JS registration 
card. The card includes personal data, 
work experience, and special qualifica- 
tions. Students interested in getting jobs 
make appointments with Peterson; she 
interviews each applicant to determine 
the type of job desired, hours to be 
worked, and special interests or aptitudes. 
She then places students’ registration 
cards in the active file; job referrals are 
recorded, as well as the results of inter- 
views. 

At Goodrich High School the initiative 
for registering with Reyes is left entirely 
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Dennis Axelsen, a JS counselor, helps 
Jane Garland read Job Bank listings at 
Parkview High School's career resource 
center. 


to the students. In 1976-77 Reyes regis- 
tered 730 students, placing 341 of them. 
In the first semester of 1977-78, he regis- 
tered another 387 students. In a 10- to 15- 
minute interview with each registrant, 
Reyes tries to pinpoint student desires 
and plans in terms of employment. ‘‘I 
also try to find out where the student is 
in terms of his/her job search and views 
on the whole idea of work,” he says. 
‘*And I can answer their questions about 
minimum wages, work permits, and the 
whole jobseeking process.” 

Helping students understand the world 
of work is an important objective of the 


job placement specialist. ‘‘The kids look 


at me and see I’m working in a school. 
They decide I know nothing about the 


\ SAS 
‘real world,’ *’ Axelsen says. “If Peterson 
tells them something, it has more effect. 
They see her as a part of the world of 
work.’ Speight points out that the tradi- 
tionally academic orientation of school 
counselors has limited their effectiveness 
in vocational counseling. 

‘*People are placing more and more 
responsibility on the schools for helping 
students to get jobs. It’s an area we've 
been involved in only minimally in the 
past,’” notes Goodrich principal Kurt 
Thiel. ‘‘Now the students are becoming 
more and more conscious that we’ve got 
somebody (Reyes) right here who’s an 
expert in job placement.” 

Peterson, Reyes, and the more than 40 
other JS employees serving Wisconsin 
high schools through the In-School Job 
Placement Project find full-time summer 
jobs for students, dropouts, and gradu- 
ates, as well as part-time jobs during the 
school year. Statewide, 40 percent of the 
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placements made through the project are 
in full-time jobs in the private sector; 30 
percent are part-time jobs in the private 
sector; and the remaining 30 percent are 
some type of government subsidized em- 
ployment. The job placement specialists 
encourage qualified students to take ad- 
vantage of State and federally funded 
employment opportunities, such as Wis- 
consin’s nine Young Adult Conservation 
Corps camps and the Youth Work Expe- 
rience program, which is funded under 
CETA titles I and III. 

Throughout the school year, project 
teams make a special effort to help drop- 
outs. During the summer months they 
find many graduates seeking help. ‘‘Stu- 
dents who have difficulty finding a job 
keep coming back,”’ reports Reyes. **And 
those who go on to school return here 
during the summer looking for work. 
Now they know we're here and seek us 
out.’” Even parents have found jobs 


Parkview’s career resource center holds 
college catalogs as well as occupational 
information. Here Gary Pederson (left) 
and Tom Ballou scan the catalogs. 


through the placement service. Axelsen 
tells about several instances of recom- 
mending a job to a student and finding 
that both a student and a parent have 
been hired. 

Both JS and the schools benefit from 
the In-School Job Placement Project. Ac- 
cording to Van Ness, the project uses 8 
percent of JS Wisconsin resources, with 
funds provided to States under title III of 
the Social Security Act, the Department 
of Labor’s Special Program for Economi- 
cally Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY), and 
a limited number of CETA positions. It 
accounts for 19 percent of JS productiv- 
ity. “‘That’s cost effectiveness,”” Van 
Ness concludes. More specifically, it 
takes 230 placements a year to keep a JS 





representative in the field. Every job 
placement specialist in the schools ac- 
counts for that many placements, Van 
Ness says, and many double the mini- 
mum figure. 

Speight notes that DPI contributions to 
the project are far more limited. For the 
most part, school districts must provide 
their share of project services with exist- 
ing personnel. Some funding, through 
Vocational Education Act grants, is avail- 
able for extended contracts in school 
districts where guidance counselors and/ 
or teachers have only 9- or 10-month 
contracts. 

And there are the intangible benefits. 
‘JS is tapping a whole new source of 
participants,” Speight points out. *‘And 
through the school they have an entry 
into local business and industry they may 
never have had before.’’ A repeat of the 
1975 Senior Survey following the first 6 
months of the placement project showed 
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that the percentage of graduating seniors 
seeking help from JS had doubled. For 
the schools, Speight says, ‘‘there’s excel- 
lent publicity and good community rela- 
tions. There’s a feeling among parents 
that the schools care about what happens 
to their kids when they leave school.’ As 
one participating LVEC told Speight and 
Van Ness, **. . . this program is the final 
measure. It lets us know if our association 
with a kid has been successful.” 
Wisconsin’s In-School Job Placement 
Project is one example of the type of 
cooperation the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare are 


trying to promote nationwide. In a state- 
ment of cooperation signed this spring, 
the U.S. Office of Education and the 
U.S. Employment Service defined ways 
in which State and local education agen- 
cies and State and local employment 
offices could develop ‘cooperative agree- 
ments and effective working relationships 
in providing the necessary services to 
youth who plan to seek employment 


Career preparation, like the tractor repair 
training that George Stunz is getting, is 
an important part of the In-School Job 
Placement Project. 


while in school or upon leaving school.” 
The agreement cites a decline in the 
cooperative efforts between secondary 
schools and local employment service 
offices in the past 15 years. It points to 
new legislation, especially the Education 
Amendments of 1976 and the Youth Em- 
ployment and Demonstration Projects Act 
of 1977, as an impetus for greater coordi- 
nation of effort. 

In Wisconsin that coordination is al- 
ready a reality. It has meant jobs for 
25,000 students and graduates and im- 
proved jobseeking skills for thousands of 
others. @ 








News & Notes 





Assistant Secretary for Employment and 
Training Ernest G. Green received the Urban 
League's Frederick Douglass award in New 
York City recently. Speaking at the cere- 
mony, Green acknowledged the support he has 
always received from the Urban League, and 
asked for continued efforts for better em- 
ployment and training programs for minori- 
ties, youth, women, veterans, and other 
workers needing help. 


* * * 


The new National Registry for Employment 
and Training Personnel, a free information 
exchange listing job vacancies in the enm- 
ployment and training field and applicants 
seeking such jobs, now lists qualifications 
of more than 500 jobseekers. A brochure 
describing the Registry, which was devel- 
oped under an Employment and Training grant, 
is available from the National Registry for 
Employment and Training Personnel, Illinois 
Job Service, 40 West Adams Street, Chicago, 
I11. 60603. Telephone (312) 793-4904. 

Forms for listing openings, as well as 
forms for applying for jobs, are also avail- 
able at that address. 


* * * 


Prime sponsors of CETA programs will be 
notified of their annual performance rat- 
ings by August 31, Secretary of Labor Ray 
Marshall announced. The ratings of the 450 
federally aided State, county, and city 
government employment and training programs 
will determine whether CETA sponsors are eli- 
gible to receive full fiscal year allocation 
when the new year begins October 1. Those 
sponsors who receive a "serious problems" 
rating will find their funds delayed until 
the problems are corrected. 


* * * 


The Department of Labor renewed its sixth 
annual contract with the International Asso- 


ciation of Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO). Funded 
under title III of the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA), this l-year 
$750,650 contract calls for the union to 
provide specialized tutoring to 1,700 minor- 
ity group members in Kansas City, Mo.; Los 
Angeles County, Calif.; Fairfax County, Va.; 
Austin, Tex.; St. Paul, Minn.; Yakima, Wash.; 
Oakland, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo.; Baltimore, 
Md.; and Yonkers, White Plains, Mt. Vernon, 
and New Rochelle, N.Y. Trainees will re- 
ceive up to 16 weeks of tutoring in their 
locality to help them pass local civil service 
tests. They will also get physical condi- 
tioning. The special training program is said 
to be the only one of its kind in the Nation. 


* * * 


A National Metric Speakers Bureau estab- 
lished by the National Bureau of Standards 
(NBS) has more than 250 volunteer speakers, 
including at least one in every State. The 
Speakers Bureau was set up in response to 
the rapidly growing interest in metrics, re- 
sulting partly from the Metric Conversion 
Act of 1976. A list of the volunteers can 
be obtained by writing the Office of Weights 
and Measures, NBS, Washington, D.C. 20234. 
For speakers in specialized fields such as 
architecture, business and management, the 
drug industry, hospitals, the baking indus- 
try, and machine shops, contact the American 
National Metric Council, 1625 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


* * * 


The pleasure craft construction and 
repair industry is working with the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training to develop 
national standards which can be used as a 
guideline in developing apprenticeship pro- 
grams. Plans are being considered to es- 
tablish several strategically located train- 
ing centers to provide technical training to 
apprentices, followed by on-the-job training 
in individual craft repair facilities. 
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Profile 








If you think the phrase ‘“‘human dy- 
namo”’ is just a cliche, you haven’t met 
Marion Pines. But then, as director of the 
Mayor’s Office of Manpower Resources 
for the city of Baltimore and administrator 
for the Baltimore Metropolitan Manpower 
Consortium—one of the largest Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) prime sponsors in the country— 
Marion Pines needs a lot of energy. She 
oversees a human resources development 
network that last year placed 31,000 indi- 
viduals in jobs and training in Baltimore 
and five surrounding Maryland counties. 

Since the Office of Manpower Re- 
sources was created 6 years ago, Pines’ 
staff has mushroomed from a half dozen 
employees to 350. Since 1974, the first 
year of CETA, her budget has grown 
from $11 million to $125 million. Twenty- 
five million of that came as a result of 
hard work by Pines and her staff in 
competition for funds under the Youth 
Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects. Edg- 
ing out 50 other cities, Baltimore won the 
largest youth employment grant ever 
awarded by the Department of Labor 
(DOL). The money will mean more than 
10,000 jobs for disadvantaged city teen- 
agers over the next 18 months. 

Highly regarded on the national level, 
Pines recently was named as the only 
‘‘practitioner’’ on the National Council on 
Employment Policy, a distinguished panel 
that includes such human resources de- 
velopment experts as Sar Levitan and 
Curtis Aller. 

All of which keeps Marion Pines very 
much in the public eye. The Baltimore 
News American names her the third most 
powerful woman in the city, noting that 
‘the tighter jobs are, the more important 
she becomes.”’ 

Certainly, Marion Pines is hard to ig- 
nore. Savvy and outspoken, she’s a far 
cry from the stereotypical bureaucrat. 
“I'm not used to running a bureaucracy, 
and I’m not comfortable with a lot of 
echelons,’ she says. “‘I try to hire a lot 
of young people, so this has been on-the- 
job training for all of us. We're not afraid 
to learn, not afraid to make mistakes, and 
not afraid to take responsibility for our 
mistakes.” 
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Marion 
Pines 


Keeps 
Moving 
with CETA 


by Phyllis Lehmann 


Pines has been in the employment and 
training field since 1964, when she was 
named director of the Job Corps Demon- 
stration Project in Baltimore, a program 
which tested whether unemployed youth 
would be receptive to a residential jobs 
program. A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
Goucher College in Baltimore, she is 
married to a physician and is the mother 
of two grown sons. She and her husband 
relax on weekends by sailing on Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

On the job, her breathless pace—she 
never takes time for lunch—leaves some 
subordinates running to keep up. But she 
obviously commands both the respect and 
affection of her enthusiastic young staff. 
At a freewheeling staff meeting, she 
moves rapidly through a wide range of 
issues: the youth entitlement program— 
‘‘What are you doing to publicize it? 
Walking through the halls with a loud 
speaker?’’; a new program with the fire 
department to train paramedics—**The 
mayor wanted to know if women would 
be in the program, and I said they damn 
well better be!’’; an upcoming confer- 
ence—‘‘It’s a real zoo, and they want to 
stick us with it.”” 

Though serious about their mission, 
Pines and her staff can appreciate the 











Phyllis Lehmann, a freelance writer based in 
Washington, D.C., is a frequent contributor to 
WORKLIFE. 


tragicomic aspects of their work—such as 
the plight of an enrollee in a prison work- 
release program who never made it to 
work because the jail couldn’t manage to 
let him out in time to catch the truck that 
would take him to the jobsite. 

Aside from her own skill in untangling 
the web of Federal human resources 
development programs and regulations, 
much of Marion Pines’ success stems 
from the support of Mayor William Don- 
ald Schaefer. ‘‘Every time he says some- 
thing nice to me, I say, ‘Everybody 
knows you’re behind me, and that’s why 
I’m successful.’ ’’ Pines attributes Balti- 
more’s track record in administering 
CETA to the mayor’s foresight in creating 
the Office of Manpower Resources back 
in 1972. **We had the jump on most other 
prime sponsors,”’ she says. ‘‘We started 
planning 2 years before CETA, and the 
moment the President signed the law, we 
began designing the system. On July 1, 
1974 [the day CETA was implemented], 
we were ready to enroll the first person.” 

As Congress ponders legislation that 
would extend CETA through 1982, Pines 
has plenty of thoughts on how the system 
should work. She is especially concerned 
about an Administration proposal that 
CETA funds be mandated to aid only the 
economically disadvantaged. Pines sees 
the targeting proposal as a reaction to 
‘three or four horror stories’’ about mis- 
use of Federal funds, and worries that 
trying to legislate such horrors out of the 
system will further erode the flexibility of 
CETA. 

‘*I think exclusive targeting is overkill,” 
she maintains. ‘‘Under title I now, any- 
one who is economically disadvantaged 
or who is unemployed for 7 days is 
eligible. Last year’s data show that 78 
percent of the people served under title I 
were economically disadvantaged. Prime 
sponsors are already targeting on a vol- 
untary basis, but at the same time we’re 
not saying this is a program exclusively 
for the disadvantaged. I don’t think we 
want CETA to be just for blacks, or just 
for Hispanics, or just for offenders, be- 
cause this puts everyone in the program 
in a class by themselves. I’m opposed to 
negative labels. I don’t think they help 
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people who are trying to move up in the 
world. It just kills me to hear people who 
have public service employees saying, 
‘I’ve got five CETA’s,’ as if they were five 
bags of potatoes.” 

Pines also worries that targeting will 
erode local political support for CETA. 
‘‘The more you target, the more you 
create divisiveness in the community and 
the more you tend to lose widespread 
local support,’’ she says. 

In addition to serving the unemployed, 
Pines would like CETA to include more 
programs for upgrading workers stuck in 
unskilled, low-paying, dead-end jobs. ‘‘I 
think we could do much more with the 
private sector if we could say, ‘Let us 
come in and help you upgrade some 
current employees and maybe tie that to 
Opening up some jobs at the entry level.’ ”’ 
(See STIP, the Private Sector Connec- 
tion, WORKLIFE, April 1978.) 

Pines also wants to see CETA linked 
more closely to economic development, 
an issue not specifically addressed in the 
legislation. ‘‘I’d like to see us doing more 
in actually creating nonprofit corpora- 
tions, using public money to help them 


Whether conducting a staff meeting or 
performing the many other duties of a 
CETA director, Baltimore’s Marion Pines 
is outspoken, energetic, and opposed to 
bureaucratic timidity. 


get started, providing they hire offenders 
or others who wouldn’t have a leg up 
otherwise. Such corporations could gen- 
erate income for themselves and eventu- 
ally become self-sustaining.” 

A major initiative in the Administra- 
tion’s CETA reenactment proposals is 
providing ‘‘opportunity for the private 
and public sectors to work together to 
provide jobs and training for the unem- 
ployed and disadvantaged.’’ Pines is 
proud of the fact that her office has 
worked closely with private industry 
since the very beginning. 

“Our philosophy in designing training 
programs is to get people ready for the 
real world,’ she says. “It’s one thing to 
learn to type in a classroom. It’s another 
thing to type when the phone is ringing 
and people are walking by the desk. So, 
all our training is coupled with actual 
work experience. A trainee is assessed by 








both the classroom teacher and the work- 
site supervisor. The employer who wants 
to hire that person knows he or she has 
had some real office experience. 

‘Also, when we’re designing training 
programs, we bring in the principal em- 
ployers of clerical workers, or welders, or 
whatever, and ask them about their entry 
level requirements. We build these spe- 
cific requirements into our training con- 
tracts. Then, we go one step further and 
pay the training contractor only if he 
accomplishes these goals. Employers un- 
derstand that people aren’t in training just 
to stay out of the cold. They’re there to 
learn a job.” 

Pines sees jobs in the private sector as 
the ultimate goal of job training programs, 
although she believes public service em- 
ployment (PSE) can be an important first 
step. The economic downturn soon after 
CETA was passed in 1973 had made 
wide-scale PSE such a necessary part of 
CETA that many people confuse it with 
CETA itself. In fact, PSE is just one 
aspect of jobs and training made possible 
under CETA. 

‘‘We should always have jobs in the 
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public sector,’’ Pines says, ‘““because they 
give a work record to people who simply 
can’t get that first job—whether they be 
young people, offenders, veterans, the 
handicapped, or even college graduates.” 
Unlike many people, she sees nothing 
wrong with some college-educated people 
starting out in PSE. ‘‘They need the track 
record, communities need their services, 
and we like to have that income generated 
as purchasing power in the community,” 
she says. “So, there are at least three 
advantages.” 

PSE has improved the quality of life in 
many cities through beautification proj- 
ects, the arts, and special services such 
as weatherizing homes of the elderly, 
Pines points out. “One thing that con- 
cerns everybody, though, is the degree to 
which local governments and city resi- 
dents have come to depend on these 
services. Even though they may be la- 
beled as special projects, if they were 
wiped out, the quality of life would dimin- 
ish.” 

Pines also worries that the emphasis 
has shifted to bringing people into PSE 
instead of moving them out. Transition to 
unsubsidized jobs is hindered, she fears, 
by the fact that more and more public 
service employees are assigned to com- 
munity organizations—a practice de- 
signed to prevent local governments from 
using Federal money to fund existing city 
or county jobs. “‘Community organiza- 
tions have a tremendous need for these 
employees’ services, but there’s no way 
of funding permanent jobs,’ she says. 
‘‘Many of these organizations are sup- 
ported by United Way, and there’s no 
increase in their funding coming.” 

On a more fundamental level, Marion 
Pines sees relating public education more 
closely to the world of work as a key to 
solving unemployment among the Na- 
tion’s youth. Since the beginning of 
CETA, the Office of Manpower Re- 
sources has been experimenting with this 
concept through its Harbor City Learning 
Program, an education-work experience 
program for dropouts. (See Harbor City 
Is the Classroom, WORKLIFE, Novem- 
ber 1976.) *‘Every youngster who comes 
back to school has an educational pro- 
gram related to his work experience, so 
he understands why he’s in school,” 
Pines explains. ‘‘If he’s in the health 
cluster, his math is about degrees on a 
thermometer. His English teaches him 
how to spell ‘thermometer.’ When he’s 
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out on the job and has to write something 
down on a chart, he understands why he 
had to learn these things. It’s a very 
reinforcing experience. 

‘‘Getting the $25 million youth entitle- 
ment grant will enable us to expand this 
concept on a much larger scale,’’ she 
adds. ‘‘And now, we have a much tighter 
relationship with the school system. We 
are married under the entitlement pro- 
gram.” 

Despite these hopeful signs and evi- 
dence that programs such as Harbor City 
Learning can hold 75 percent of the 
former dropouts who enroll, Pines is 
skeptical about wide-scale changes. *‘The 
institutional rigidity in this country is 
overwhelming,’ she says. *‘Change is 
threatening. It took us 3 years to work 
out the Harbor City curriculum even with 
commitment at the top from the mayor 
and the school superintendent. So, I’m 
not sanguine that we’re going to have a 
wholesale redesign of the school curricu- 
lum any time soon.” 


In a time when unemployment, espe- 
cially among urban blacks, remains stub- 
bornly high, Marion Pines frequently 
finds herself on the firing line. Allegations 
in the Baltimore Evening Sun of favorit- 
ism in CETA hiring led to a recent 
investigation by the DOL. Of 24 cases of 
alleged irregularities, the Office of Man- 
power Resources has been asked to pro- 
vide additional details about the hiring of 
eight people. Any eligibility problems that 
may exist, Pines says, are simply techni- 
cal errors that could have occurred during 
the rapid increase in CETA employment. 
‘““We welcome any and all investigations,” 
she adds. ETA’s Region III Administra- 
tor, P. Terrell Whitsitt, who conducted 
the investigation, says Baltimore’s CETA 
operation is a ‘“‘good program.” 

Local black leaders have complained 
that Baltimore’s employment and training 
programs are doing little to combat job- 
lessness among blacks, particularly the 
young. According to a recent 11-city 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the unemployment rate for black teenag- 
ers in Baltimore is 49 percent, the third 
highest in the country. Critics have also 
charged that not enough blacks are in- 
volved in the city’s manpower policy 
decisions. 

Pines has deflated most of the criticism 
with cold, hard statistics. ‘Eighty-five 
percent of our public service employees 


are minority group members, and 92 per- 
cent of the youth in our summer programs 
are black,”’ she points out. ‘‘In fact, the 
figures are so overwhelming that a black 
legislator came in here recently and told 
me, ‘I won’t say it publicly, but we 
should give you a plaque.’ 

‘It’s hard for people to understand 
why, with all these resources, we still 
have unemployment,”’ she says. ‘*People 
reacted strongly to the economic stimulus 
package—$63 million came in for the 
entire metropolitan area and there’s still 
unemployment! She must be stashing it 
away, they think. She must have a villa 
in Spain! But if there are 31,000 people 
unemployed in the city and we have only 
enough money to employ 3,000 city resi- 
dents in public service jobs, then ob- 
viously public service employment is not 
going to solve the problem. Once we got 
the story out that a million dollars buys a 
hundred jobs, much of the criticism dissi- 
pated. Then the question came up of how 
many blacks sit around the table when 
policy decisions are made. When we 
provided the data—S7 percent of the staff 
is black—that argument disappeared, 
too.” 

If anything, Pines says, her office is 
facing a white backlash. The recent youth 
entitlement grant has proven once again 
how difficult it is, with limited funds, to 
please all the people even some of the 
time. DOL regulations require Baltimore 
to select just one section of the city as an 
‘‘entitlement area’’ where teenagers 
would be eligible for the part-time and 
summer jobs under the program. Pines 
has found herself repeatedly justifying the 
choice to residents outside the entitlement 
area. Although she patiently explains that 
the entitlement program will double the 
number of jobs for teenagers and remove 
thousands from competition for other job 
programs, she concedes, ‘‘We’ve 
succceeded in making no one happy.” 

Hassles and all, being the dynamo of 
Baltimore jobs is clearly Marion Pines’ 
cup of tea. “I think the dream you have 
about any job is that you'll feel everything 
you've got is being used,” she says. **For 
me personally, there’s no more I could 
ask for than the challenge I’ve got here. 
We’re growing so rapidly that it’s almost 
frightening. But we’ve only been around 
for a few years so arthritis hasn’t set in 
yet!” 

With Marion Pines in charge, that’s not 
too likely to happen. & 
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by Steve Guback 









Art Welch remembers the excitement 
11 years ago when his parents, his sister, 
and four of his brothers went to the 
airport at Kingston, Jamaica. Welch was 
22 then and he was preparing to go to the 
United States. 

‘*‘We’re not an emotional family, but 
they were happy for me because they 
knew this is what I wanted,’ said Welch, 
sprawled out on the grass at Robert F. 
Kennedy Stadium in Washington, D.C., 
before a recent North American Soccer 
League (NASL) game. “‘It was an adven- 
ture, a chance to visit the United States 
and to be something of a pioneer in 
establishing soccer in America.” 

Welch and his twin brother, Asher, 
boarded that plane 11 years ago and 
started a new life. 

‘*I was the only one who was supposed 
to be going,’ Art Welch said, “‘but the 
coach saw both me and my twin brother 
playing in a game and he couldn't recog- 
nize who was who. He decided then that 
he’d take both of us.”’ 

For three years Art Welch played right 





Steve Guback is a sports writer for The Wash- 
ington Star. 
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wing for the Baltimore Bays of the Old 
National Professional Soccer League 
while Asher was the left winger. When 
the Baltimore team folded, Asher went to 
Kansas City and Art went to Atlanta, 
playing against each other for the first 
time. 

Now, in the summer of 1978, Art 
Welch is one of the few remaining original 
NASL players. He is an American citi- 
zen. He is 12th on the all-time NASL 
scoring list and plays for the Washington 
Diplomats. His brother, Asher, works for 
the Department of Corrections in Balti- 
more, the Juvenile Division, and has 
applied for American citizenship. 

The story of the Welch brothers might 
not be duplicated again. 

By employing aliens, the professional 
sports leagues in some cases keep salaries 
low and create an adverse effect on the 
job opportunities of U.S. players. The 
Department of Labor (DOL) is concerned 
about it. 

The rosters of the NASL, the National 
Hockey League (NHL), and a few major 
and minor league baseball teams are still 
heavy with foreign players, but the DOL 
is tightening the procedure under which 
foreign athletes can play here. 

On the premise that more U.S. resi- 
dents, if given the chance, could be 
playing in those sports, the DOL stopped 
the blanket certification for entry of alien 
athletes in 1975. Now the various profes- 
sional teams cannot flood the market with 
players from other countries, particularly 
in the minor leagues. Aliens must be 
screened by the DOL’s U.S. Employ- 
ment Service (USES), and their entrance 
into the United States must be justified 
on the basis that there are not enough 
American residents capable and available 
to play those sports and that their wages 
and working conditions will not adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions 
of U.S. workers similarly employed. 

‘It was around 1973 and 1974 when we 
heard that all sorts of people were coming 
in under that blanket certification,’’ Nan- 
dor Kertai of the USES’s Division of 
Labor Certification Services, explained. 
‘‘We asked the Immigration Service for a 
report and, lo and behold, we found that 


Jamaican-born Art Welch, now with the 
Washington Diplomats, came to the U.S. 
to play pro soccer before the Labor 
Department tightened rules for entry of 
alien athletes. 
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assistant coaches, batboys, trainers, and 
all sorts of peripheral people were coming 
in, along with some players for tryouts. 
That was not the purpose of the certifica- 
tion. We decided then that these leagues 
were going to have to justify to us the 
persons who were coming in and the 
number of persons they require.” 

The whole matter is tricky because 
major league hockey and soccer fran- 
chises in the United States probably can- 
not survive without some foreign talent. 
There is no desire to destroy their com- 
petitive balance. 

**When people go to a National Hockey 
League game they are paying top dollar,” 
said Bernie Wolfe, the goalie for the 
Washington Capitals, ‘“‘and they want to 
see the best team that management can 
field. If that means-having 20 Canadians 
on the team, that’s what you have to 
have. The best man makes it. 

‘*When I was a kid, there was no such 
thing as an American professional hockey 
player. More and more Americans are 
playing in the NHL now, but you can’t 
put a quota on it. If you say you have to 
have 5 Americans and 15 Canadians on a 
team, or 10 and 10, or something like 
that, the fans would be losing out in the 
long run.” 

After four years of trying, Wolfe is in 
the United States now as a permanent 
resident. His wife is a registered nurse 
and Wolfe thinks that helped him in 
getting his green card. He was born in 
Montreal, Quebec. Wolfe thinks it’s only 
a matter of time before the number of 
Americans on NHL teams in the United 
States will greatly increase. 

‘In 5 years, itll probably be 50-50,” 
he predicted. ‘*I think it’s great that more 
American kids are getting interested in 
hockey. A Canadian kid is always going 
to play hockey, no matter what. We have 
an American on the Caps now, Tom 
Rowe, and we had one last year, Pete 
Scamurra. There are others around the 
league, particularly at Minnesota. The 
thing is that you can’t put requirements 
on it. It has to come about gradually.” 

That’s part of the DOL plan. Histori- 
cally, professional hockey utilizes 97 per- 
cent alien players in the major leagues 
and 95 percent in the minor leagues. At 
present, the figures are about 85 and 87 
percent repectively. The DOL wants the 


Bernie Wolfe, goalie for the Washington 
Capitals, was born in Montreal. 
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minor leagues to recruit American players 
actively. 

As a result of complaints that some 
young American players weren’t getting a 
chance, the USES and the Amateur 
Hockey Association of the United States 
have set up an independent five-man 
committee to search for outstanding U.S. 
amateur players and give them exposure 
through tournaments. The hope is that 
they'll be signed to minor league profes- 
sional contracts. 

Although more youngsters are piaying 
hockey. in the United States, the total 
probably will never match the number of 
Canadians, who have longer winters and 
grow up virtually on frozen ponds. It is 
anticipated, however, that during the next 
few years U.S. player enrollment in the 
minor leagues should increase by 15 to 20 
percent. 

Tactics applied to soccer must differ 
from those applied to hockey, with its 
minor-league approach, because soccer 
has no minor leagues in this country. The 
adjustments must be made on the major 
league level. More than 60 percent of the 
players in the NASL are aliens. Most 
come under an H-2 visa, which is a 
temporary seasonal provision. 

‘‘The potential for soccer in the United 
States is increasing every year,” Kertai 
explained. ‘““The kids in college are play- 
ing now. The youngsters who started 10 
years ago are beginning to surface. Our 
interest in the whole matter is the dis- 
placement of U.S. workers. We want to 
make every assurance that those U.S. 
sports figures who are potentially quali- 
fied and interested in playing in any of 
these sports at least have a chance to 
compete for the available jobs.” 

During meetings with the NASL, a 
minimum salary of $850 per month was 
set. DOL will not certify aliens below this 
salary. An agreement was also reached to 
reduce the reliance on foreign personnel 
each year. The NASI will start two 
North Americans per team for each game 
of the 1978 season, with that number 
increasing by one each year. 

Some people figure this isn’t tough 
enough. Ed Garvey, executive director of 
the National Football League Players As- 
sociation and staff director of the newly 
organized soccer players union, shares 
this view. 

‘**The question is whether you’re talking 
about American players or foreign players 
who have come over here and are natu- 
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The Washington Diplomats’ Roy Willner 
is among U.S.-born players who want to 
see more Americans in professional 
soccer. 


ralized and then become the Americans 
who are starting,’ said Garvey. ‘‘When 
you say two Americans, it may well be 
two who came from Portugal and are now 
naturalized Americans. Therefore, they 
qualify. 

“It's a sensitive issue, of course, be- 
cause most of the players are foreigners. 
A number of the players have suggested 
that, with the owners hiring English 
coaches primarily, there’s a natural tend- 
ency to recruit in Great Britain as op- 
posed to scouting Americans. If an Eng- 
lish coach sells himself to the owner on 
the basis of the English First Division 
players he’s going to be able to recruit, 
he isn’t really likely to be out searching 
for the talent in the colleges in this 
country. 

“If the regulations stipulated a certain 
number of American-born athletes, it 
would certainly encourage the coaches 
who are now simply looking for talent 
around the world to look toward the 
Americans.” 





Garvey leaned back in his chair in his 
offices at the International Association of 
Machinists Building in Washington and 
smiled. *‘There are some interesting ques- 
tions here. Let’s suppose that everyone, 
in good faith, says that the best players 
are in Europe, South America, and Af- 
rica. But if you’re also building a league 
and you want to keep salaries low, you 
might argue that point a little longer than 
it’s valid. You tell a Nigerian, for exam- 
ple, that you’ll sign him for $8,000 and it 
sounds like a lot of money to him until he 
gets here and finds out that $8,000 isn’t 
going to take him very far. We want to 
take a look at the whole issue pretty 
seriously to find out what the goals ought 
to be.” 

The soccer players themselves feel 
strongly that the game must be American- 
ized to survive for the long run here. Roy 
Willner is a 28-year-old American defen- 
sive player for the Diplomats. He was 
born in Baltimore and was a two-time all- 
American at Catonsville (Md.) Junior Col- 
lege. He began playing professionally 
with the Diplomats in 1974. 

‘*Several years ago the league had 
e Virtually all foreign players and I was 
& dead-set against that,’’ said Willner. 

‘*Now the league rules that there must be 
two starting Americans. I’m very much in 
favor of that. The only way a player like 
myself, or any of the other Americans, is 
going to be able to play in this league is 
by gaining the experience. You can come 
out to practice year after year, but if you 
never get into a game you don’t get the 
necessary experience. 

‘‘T can understand that they have to 
bring over foreign players to get a high 
caliber of play, but I would also like to 
see more Americans in the game. I 
started for the first time last year. I feel I 
can go out now and play against any 
foreigner and do a good job. I think I 
earned the postion of starting American 
on this team. If I can do it, other Ameri- 
cans can.” 

The DOL’s emphasis on giving Ameri- 
cans a better shake in these sports seems 
to be paying off. In the NHL, 327 aliens 
were certified for the 1976-77 season and 
only 298 for 1978. In the NASL, which 
expanded this year from 18 to 24 teams, 
comparable figures aren’t available. How- 
ever, there are more soccer players—both 
American and foreign—engaged in the 
sport here and the percentage of Ameri- 
can players is on the rise. The USES 
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Detroit Tigers’ third baseman Aurelio 
Rodriguez goes back to his native 
Mexico after every season. 


expects the increase in Americans to 
continue. 

In baseball, roughly 6 percent of the 
2,300 major and minor league players are 
aliens, primarily from Latin America. 
Most of them play in the minors. Those 
playing in the majors generally enter un- 
der the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service’s (INS’s) provision for *‘persons 
of exceptional skill and ability..." They 
enter seasonally without USES certifica- 
tion. Virtually all the major league players 
in baseball and hockey and a handful of 
the top soccer players are admitted: this 
way. 

At the hearings before the House Select 
Committee on Professional Sports in 
1976, Commissioner Leonard F. Chap- 
man of INS explained the procedure: 

‘‘Basically, the Immigration Service is 
charged with the responsibility of deter- 
mining the admissibility of aliens into the 
United States. With respect to athletes, 
they fall into the two categories of H-1 
and H-2. The (player in) H-1, the distin- 
guished merit and ability (category), 
would be somebody like Pele, the world’s 
great soccer player. We make the deter- 
mination directly. 

‘‘With respect to the H-2, which is a 
somewhat lower classification but still 
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may include major league players, we 
must first obtain under the law an advi- 
sory opinion from the Department of 
Labor as to whether or not American 
athletes are available and whether or not 
the wage scales will be affected.” 

Dennis Martinez, the young right- 
handed pitcher with the Baltimore Ori- 
oles, is among those major leaguers who 
entered under the H-1 provision. He was 
born and still lives in Granada, Nicara- 
gua. A year ago he posted a 14-7 record 
with the Orioles, even ranking ahead of 
20-game winner Jim Palmer in winning 
percentage. 

‘‘The Orioles handle all the arrange- 
ments,’’ Martinez explained. ‘““They make 
it easy for me. This year I want to stay 
after the season if they can arrange it so 
that I can go to school. I have had one 
year in engineering at the university back 
home.” 

Martinez’ wife, the former Luz Marina 
Garcia, daughter Erica, and son Dennis 
live with him during the baseball season 
in Baltimore. He wants to become an 
American citizen eventually. 

‘If I could not come into this country, 
I don’t know what I would be doing,” 
Martinez explained. ““You see, there is 
only amateur baseball in Nicaragua. No 
professional, there.”’ 

Aurelio Rodriguez is 30 years old and 
has been playing in the major leagues for 
10 years. He was born in Cananea, Mex- 
ico, and now plays third base for the 
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Detroit Tigers. He goes back to Mexico 
after every season. 

He shudders to think what might hap- 
pen if there were a regulation which 
would prohibit all foreign athletes from 
playing here. 

‘Tl wouldn’t think that would ever hap- 
pen,” said Rodriguez, ‘‘but if it did, I 
would hate to see it. It would mean a lot 
of players couldn’t play here and baseball 
wouldn’t be as good.”” 

The influx of foreign athletes is being 
controlled, but the variety of requests 
continues to grow. 

**We’ve had requests for certification 
of volley ball players and ping-pong play- 
ers. And jai-alai is continually coming to 
us,’ Kertai explained. ‘‘In jai-alai we've 
gotten one organization on the East Coast 
to set up a fronton to train U.S. jai-alai 
players. 

‘‘Jai-alai players generally come from 
the Basque regions of Spain and France. 
You've got a pretty dangerous sport with 
that ball traveling at well over 100 miles 
per hour. You could be in trouble waen 
the ball comes off the backboard, if you 
don’t know how to play the game.” 

The requests from foreign ping-pong 
players began coming in after former 
Preident Nixon made his trip to China in 
1972. 

‘‘All of a sudden we had a professional 
ping-pong association trying to emerge, 
but we haven’t heard anything from it 
recently,’ Kertai explained. 

‘Unlike players, coaches usually come 
in under permanent residency because 
they have administrative functions to 
carry out year round in purchasing equip- 
ment, scouting, and promotion, for ex- 
ample. Certification for permanent resi- 
dency is also given to a small number of 
soccer and hockey players who work 
year round at promoting the sport in 
lectures, clinics, and demonstrations.”’ 

Art Welch, the soccer player, is con- 
vinced that the efforts toward trying to 
Americanize the sport will pay off. 

‘‘In the next 20 years, it'll be like it is 
in Holland, Belgium, and Germany, 
where each team can carry only three or 
four foreign players. It'll be the reverse 
of what it is now. I hope it'll get to that 
because America has so many great ath- 
letes. If they put their minds to it and get 
the chance of playing any sport, I think 
they can do it.” 

That’s the U.S. Employment Service's 
view, too. @ 
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JS Recruits 
for the 
Rabbit Hutch 


by Rudolph Magagna 


Tom Powers 


In Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonder- 
land, a white rabbit introduced a fictional 
little girl to a dazzling fantasy world. This 
spring, another kind of white Rabbit—a 
subcompact car made by Volkswagen 
(VW)—zgave real-life humans evidence of 
_ remarkable happenings on this side of 
Wonderland. The first car to roll off the 
new VW assembly line in Westmoreland 
County, Pa., this white Rabbit signaled a 
breakthrough in world auto manufactur- 
ing, a milestone in Employment Service 
recruiting, and new economic life for a 
depressed region in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania. 

The completion of the initial ‘*West- 
moreland Rabbit’’ in April marked the 
first mass production of a ‘‘foreign car”’ 
in an American assembly plant. The 
Westmoreland plant, known as the Rabbit 
Hutch, is operated by Volkswagen Man- 
ufacturing Corp. of America, a subsidiary 
of West Germany’s Volkswagenwerk 
AG. If production grows as scheduled, 
the plant will ultimately employ 4,000 
workers and turn out 200,000 cars a year 
to counter challenges from Japanese and 
U.S. subcompact autos. Its annual payroll 
is expected to reach $95 million. 

About 1,200 workers had been hired at 
the Rabbit Hutch at the time of its formal 
opening, and more than half of them were 
placed by the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Employment Security (BES), which is 
recruiting employees for the plant. The 
agency has already processed some 
40,000 applications, expects many more, 
and projects that BES placements will 
eventually account for more than 95 per- 
cent of all plant employees. BES officials 
believe the effort may represent the larg- 
est recruitment ever undertaken by a 
State Employment Service Agency for a 
single private employer. 

Moreover, BES played a key role in 
bringing the plant to Westmoreland 
County. In this way, it helped to breathe 
new economic life into southwestern 
Pennsylvania, a largely rural area that has 
been slowly strangling from lack of jobs. 
At the plant’s dedication, Pennsylvania 
Governor Milton J. Shapp called the 
opening of the new facility the “‘most 
significant economic occurrence in west- 
ern Pennsylvania since the days of An- 
drew Carnegie [founder of U.S. Steel].”’ 





Rudolph Magagna, formerly a writer with the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security, 
directs the CETA information unit for the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and Industry. 





Besides providing onsite opportunities, 
the plant is expected to generate another 
13,000 to 15,000 jobs in Pennsylvania 
through spin-off projects in related indus- 
tries and service fields. 

VW officials expect the Westmoreland 
plant to aid in VW’s return to its prior 
position in the American marketplace for 
subcompact cars. VW’s share of the U.S. 
small car market was a healthy 6 percent 
in 1971, but last year dropped to 2 per- 
cent. VW officials won’t say how much 
has been spent on the Rabbit Hutch, but 
they predicted in 1976 that some $250 
million would be invested in the plant to 
help recapture the VW organization’s 
share of small car sales in America. 

The Westmoreland Rabbit will look like 
the West German Rabbit, with certain 
modifications, such as wiring harnesses, 
instrument panel clusters, and interior 
trim. As the Westmoreland plant steps up 
production, imports will wind down. The 
2- and 4-door Rabbits will not be imported 
after the start of calendar year 1979, 
except diesel models. However, the 
Westmoreland plant is capable of assem- 
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bling diesel Rabbits and will phase them 
in sometime in the future. 

There are no present plans to produce 
engines and transmissions for the Rabbit 
in the United States. Other components 
will be produced in the United States. 
For example, a West Virginia plant, pur- 
chased by VW, will produce sheet metal 
stampings for the Westmoreland Rabbits 
because it’s difficult to ship sheet metal 
from Europe without damage or expen- 
sive packaging. 

The story of how VW came to West- 
moreland County—and how BES helped 
it locate and start there—spans almost 10 
years. It began in September 1968, when 
Chrysler Corp. announced its intention to 
use New Stanton, the town closest to the 
Rabbit Hutch, as a location for future 
operations. 

Area residents, local officials, and State 
leaders were delighted. Westmoreland 
and surrounding counties, situated in a 
hilly region known as the Laurel High- 
lands, were in sore need of jobs. The 
more prosperous local businesses in- 
cluded the motels, restaurants, and gas 
stations in New Stanton and other towns 
near exits for the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
Away from that highway, deserted mills 
and factories, vacant stores, and a general 
scarcity of gas stations and shopping 
centers showed that the area was in deep 
economic trouble. 

Construction of the Chrysler plant began 
in November 1968, and the formal opening 
was anticipated in 1972. The 1969 reces- 
sion slowed construction, however, and 
the opening date was pushed back. A con- 
tinuing slump in the auto industry promp- 
ted another postponement in 1973, even 
though the BES had already recruited 
workers for the new facility. Chrysler 
eventually abandoned the project, leaving 
an unused factory shell on a 1,500-acre 
site. 

The shell was still empty in mid-1975, 
when VW began to restudy the possibility 
of manufacturing automobiles in the 
United States. Realizing the economic 
advantage of having such an operation in 
Pennsylvania, State officials quickly be- 
gan efforts to bring the plant to the 
unused New Stanton site. State-offered 
inducements included loans, other finan- 
cial incentives, new access routes to the 
plant, and labor market analysis and as- 
sistance from BES. 

Between November 1975 and February 
1976, staff from BES District 8, which 
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serves the Westmoreland area, updated 
and expanded an area labor force survey 
which had originally been done for Chrys- 
ler. The survey, especially geared to the 
needs of the auto industry, was cited later 
by VW officials as being extremely useful 
to their planning. Along with these ef- 
forts, BES District 8 Manager James C. 
Frye established communications with 
VW officials at Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

BES officials in Harrisburg were also 
busy. After intensive research and study, 
staff members there assembled a report 
on Job Service (JS) registrants within 
commuting distance by occupational cat- 
egories, described the availability of both 
skilled and entry-level workers, and com- 
pleted a listing of services that could be 
made available to VW. This information 
was presented at a meeting of Governor 
Shapp and VW officials in Harrisburg and 
became part of the inducement package 
which the Governor took to Germany in 
April 1976 in an attempt to get VW to 
select the New Stanton site. 

The BES commitments included prom- 
ises to 

@ Analyze VW jobs and develop infor- 
mation about job requirements. 

e@ Take and record application data 
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W's first U.S. assembly plant occupies 
a 1,500-acre site in the Laurel Highlands 
of southwestern Pennsylvania. More than 
40,000 persons, many from the 
economically depressed surrounding 
area, have already applied for jobs. 


from jobseekers and classify applicants 
by skill level according to the Department 
of Labor’s Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. 

@ Develop television, radio, and print 
media announcements of VW job and 
training opportunities. 

@ Name at least one person to act as 
full-time liaison with VW and designate 
one JS office as the main contact point 
for other JS offices desiring information 
about VW. 

Partly because it could provide these 
services, Pennsylvania succeeded in get- 
ting the VW site despite competition from 
every State except Alaska and Hawaii. 
VW selected the New Stanton location 
on May 28, 1976, and BES was immedi- 
ately inundated with requests for infor- 
mation about jobs in the new plant. 
Nearly 1,000 inquiries came in during the 
first week of June, almost a year before 
recruiting officially began. 








About this time, BES announced that 
it would open a new JS office in the 
immediate vicinity of the plant. In Sep- 
tember, VW signed a pact with the State 
to operate in Westmoreland County for 
30 years, and BES quickly began to 
establish the new office and to develop a 
VW recruitment manual. 

The East Huntingdon JS office opened 
on April 1, 1977, with a staff of 11, under 
manager Philip Cook. The office serves 
as a funneling point for VW applications 
from all other JS offices in the State and 
the Nation. It also serves as a regular JS 
office, providing services to all area em- 
ployers and jobseekers. The first week 
this office was open, it received 577 VW 
inquiries. The next week, the number of 
inquiries jumped to about 700. 

A 72-page manual for VW recruiting 
was completed by District 8 staff on April 
5. It covers application and recruiting pro- 
cesses, referral procedures, and Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
regulations regarding testing. The manual 
also addresses major problem areas such 
as volume of applicants, time factors, and 
traffic and community problems. Portions 
of the manual were given to BES inter- 
viewers at special training sessions, and 
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the publication is considered to be a major 
factor in the success of the VW effort. 

Recruitment for skilled applicants took 
place in May 1977 following an ad cam- 
paign in 17 local newspapers and 4 others 
outside the area. Occupations sought 
were electrician, pipefitter, millwright, 
and air-conditioning/refrigeration control 
person. The newspaper ads instructed 
jobseekers to apply at the East Hunting- 
don JS office on specific days, according 
to their zip code and Social Security 
number. This procedure was adopted in 
order to prevent the kind of applicant and 
traffic congestion which had occurred 
during earlier recruitment for the Chrysler 
plant. In that effort, the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike was jammed for miles. State 
police cooperated in handling traffic, and 
the result was a steady but manageable 
flow of applicants and traffic. 

During the 2-week recruitment period 
for skilled workers, 1,968 jobseekers ap- 
plied—1,226 in person and 742 by mail. 
All walk-in applicants were interviewed 
to determine their skills, abilities, and 
potential as VW employees. Applicants 
were generally through with interviews in 
about 15 minutes, and those questioned 
after the interviews said the office staff 


Pennsylvania's Bureau of Employment 
Security tested more than 20,000 
prospective VW production workers 
during the peak 2-month recruiting 
period. 


demonstrated a professional, courteous 
manner. 

After the BES screening, VW supervi- 
sors conducted final interviews with qual- 
ified jobseekers. The VW personnel were 
provided space at the East Huntingdon 
office and held the interviews there. 

Recruitment for general production 
workers was a much larger effort. It 
began on June 6 at six area locations, 
including high schools in Westmoreland 
and surrounding counties and the East 
Huntingdon JS office. And jobseekers 
were again asked to apply at specific 
times according to their zip codes and 
Social Security numbers. Between June 6 
and July 15, 18,446 applications were 
processed. Applicants were given specific 
aptitude test batteries for automobile as- 
sembler and painter. Each of these in- 
volved three sections of the General Ap- 
titude Test Battery (GATB). 

During the peak period from June 1 to 
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August 1, approximately 20,000 appli- 
cants were tested, the highest number 
ever to take part in a mass GATB testing 
anywhere in the Nation. Between 500 and 
600 applicants were tested daily, 6 days a 
week, and testing sessions often ran until 
10 or 11 p.m. 

Eleven members of the BES testing 
unit in Harrisburg were temporarily sta- 
tioned in the East Huntingdon office and 
other recruiting locations to help District 
8 staff with this workload. Testing is still 
being conducted, but on a smaller scale, 
by regular District 8 staff. Despite the 
magnitude of the testing, as well as the 
recruiting, there was no decline in regular 
District 8 services or productivity during 
the entire VW/BES operation. 

The large number of workers eager for 
VW jobs indicates the severe need for 
employment opportunities in the area. The 
local unemployment rate is about 8 per- 
cent, and VW officials estimate that more 
than 40 percent of the plant’s first 1,000 
workers were unemployed at the time of 
hiring. VW statistics also show that about 
85 percent of these workers are from 
Westmoreland or adjoining counties. 

The hiring of local residents is impor- 
tant for sociological as well as economic 
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New VW employees get instruction in 
metal finishing. 
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reasons. Many Laurel Highlanders were 
born in the area and have strong local 
family ties. They are also loyal to the 
region and are loath to relocate. Yet 
Outmigration has increasingly been the 
only route to decent jobs. 

The VW plant, which pays its workers 
an average of about $6.50 an hour, has 
brought new hope. One new VW 
employee—a middle-aged father of two 
who had been contemplating a move out of 
the area to find employment—put it this 
way: ‘*‘This job at VW means that I'll be 
able to maintain family life in the geo- 
graphical area where I was born and 
raised.” 

Terry Dreher, a supervisory trainee 
from Springdale, agrees. He sees ‘‘a great 
future at VW for me and my young 
family.” 

More area residents can expect bright 
futures at VW. Of the 40,000 applications 
which BES has taken, 10,000 are being 
retained by VW as a pool that will 
provide new workers as plant operations 
expand. A VW official, speaking recently 
to an assembly of area employers, called 
attention to ‘‘this tremendous pool of 
qualified and available workers’’ and 
urged employers to consider these appli- 
cants for future hiring needs. 

Both VW and BES officials are pleased 
with the recruitment and testing effort 
and believe it can serve as a prototype 
for other State employment service agen- 
cies serving large private employers. 
Richard S. Cummins, manager of the 
Westmoreland plant, called the recruit- 
ment “‘the most successful joint-industry 
venture in which I have ever partici- 
pated,’ and John M. Clark, executive 
director of BES, said it marked ‘‘one of 
the finest hours in the history of the 
Bureau.”’ Both Cummins and Clark feel 
that one of the main ingredients in the suc- 
cess was the dedication of the District 8 
staff and the Central Office testing unit 
personnel. 

And the fruits of the recruitment—the 
jobs and income being generated at the 
VW Rabbit Hutch—have brought new 
economic excitement to the Westmore- 
land County area. Residents who had 
moved away to find work are moving 
back to seek VW jobs, and discouraged 
local jobseekers see new hope for plant 
or related jobs. Said one optimistic JS 
applicant, “I think VW’s the greatest 
thing that’s ever happened around 
here.” @ 
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‘CETA Report 


During the first quarter of fiscal year 1978, 
1.3 million individuals were assisted through 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) programs funded under titles |, 
ll, and VI. New enrollees numbered 431,900, 
33 percent of the total. During the same 
period, 268,600 persons left CETA pro- 
grams. Of these, 60 percent were “positive” 
terminations in which enrollees were placed 
in unsubsidized employment or left the pro- 
gram to enter school, military service, or 
another training program. 

The socioeconomic characteristics of the 


enrollees in the three titles are shown in the 
accompanying table. Eighty-one percent of 
title | participants were from economically 
disadvantaged backgrounds, and 73 percent 
were previously unemployed. For the first 
time, more women (52 percent) than men 
were enrolled in title | programs. 

In contrast with title 1, the majority of 
persons served under titles Il and VI were 
men. Their enrollments totaled 56 percent 
and 63 percent, respectively. A much smaller 
proportion—20 percent—of title Il and VI 
participants were under 22 years old. Veter- 
ans made up about 9 percent of the enroll- 
ees in title | programs, 21 percent in title Il, 
and 24 percent in title VI. 


Characteristics of CETA Participants 


October 1, 1977 through December 31, 1977 


(Percent Distribution) 


In comparison with enrollment in the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1977, a higher percent- 
age of women were served under all three 
titles. The proportion of handicapped partici- 
pants also rose significantly, and economi- 
cally disadvantaged enrollees accounted for 
a greater portion of the total. The largest 
increase among economically disadvantaged 
participants occurred in title VI, where their 
enrollment rose from 50 to 74 percent. 


Deborah Minning 


Deborah Minning is a program analyst, Office of 
Administration and Management, Employment and 
Training Administration. 









































Title | Title 11 Title VI 
U.S. Total 605,200 124,800 584,500 
Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Male 48.2 55.5 62.6 
Female 51.8 44.5 37.4 
Age: Under 22 52.2 20.5 19.8 
22-44 40.3 64.4 65.5 
45-54 4.2 9.5 9.1 
55 and over 3.3 5.6 5.6 
Education: 8 grades or fewer 9.7 6.4 8.5 
9-11 41.0 14.1 19.0 
12 and over 49.3 79.4 72.5 
On public assistance: AFDC 17.9 7.7 11.6 
Other 9.4 7.2 7.0 
Economically disadvantaged 80.6 56.9 74.0 
Ethnic Group: White 59.5 68.9 62.4 
Black 32.9 22.6 27.7 
American Indian 1.6 1.6 3.1 
Other’ 4.7 3.7 3.6 
Hispanic 11.6 8.5 9.8 
Limited English-speaking ability 4.7 3.3 3.7 
Migrants or seasonal farmworkers 1.3 1.0 1.0 
Veteran: Total 9.4 21.2 23.9 
Vietnam era? 3.0 6.4 22 
Special * 2.2 5.7 5.6 
Disabled 0.5 0.9 1.0 
Handicapped 5.1 3.5 3.8 
Full-time student 24.8 2.1 1.4 
Offender 6.5 a1 3.9 
Labor force status: Underemployed 4.6 4.6 2.6 
Unemployed 73.2 82.0 87.0 
Other 22.1 13.4 10.4 
Receiving unemployment insurance 6.1 14.7 15.8 





1 A large portion in this group reflects the nonclassification in Puerto Rico by ethnic categories. ? Served between August 5, 1964 and 
May 7, 1975 and are under age 35. 3 From Indo-China or Korean theater of operations from August 1964 to May 1975. 
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Allentown, Pa., is one of the many 
American cities afflicted with noise—high 
level environmental noise. A mid-sized, 
older city in Pennsylvania’s eastern indus- 
trial belt, Allentown rings with the clamor 
of steel mills and factories and endures 
the constant roar of planes using airports 
in nearby Philadelphia and Newark, N.J. 

Local citizens complain about the 
noise, and some city legislators have tried 
for years to gain support for noise-control 
laws at the city and State levels. The city 
of Allentown, however, has not been able 
to afford to gather hard data on actual 
decibel levels or to assess their possible 
adverse effects on city residents. As a 
result, noise control efforts have made 
little headway. 

Detailed assessments of Allentown's 
noise problems will soon be available, 
however, through a new Federal program 
called Senior Environmental Employment 
(SEE). Sponsored jointly by the Environ- 
a mental Protection Agency (EPA) and the 

c Administration on Aging (AoA), SEE 

7.” J. employs more than 200 older workers in 

a variety of pollution control projects in 
10 States. 

Besides surveying noise hazards for 
Allentown, SEE participants are involved 
in solid waste disposal, pesticide regula- 
tion, air pollution control, regulation and 
enforcement of strip mining operations, 
water and wastewater treatment technol- 
ogy, and research into hazardous waste 
products and environmental agents sus- 
pected of causing cancer. While thus 
using skills that might otherwise lie dor- 
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mant to meet environmental needs, the 
SEE workers are also receiving badly 
needed incomes or supplementing retire- 
ment pay. 

SEE was designed primarily to help 
communities collect data about environ- 
mental pollutants in their areas and to 
develop ways of controlling these haz- 
ards. Such research and analyses often go 
undone because State and local govern- 
ments—the jurisdictions closest to the 
specific environmental problems of a 
given area—lack budgets to hire the staffs 
needed to provide these services. 

To address this problem, EPA decided 
to set up an interagency program that 
would help communities fill environmen- 
tal knowledge gaps at the same time that 
it provided new jobs. In the past, EPA— 
which has no authority to fund human 
resources development programs—has 
teamed up with the Department of Labor 
and other Federal agencies to develop 
and administer programs that meet multi- 
ple needs. This time, EPA joined with the 
AoA to create an interagency effort that 
would benefit older workers. In 1977, 
AoA budgeted $1 million a year to cover 
SEE costs for the next 3 years. 

In planning the program, the Federal 
agencies sought the advice of constituent 
organizations such as the American As- 
sociation of Retired Persons and the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association, as 
well as the National Council on the Ag- 
ing, whose membership consists of retire- 
ment homes, hospitals, social service cen- 
ters, and other practitioners who cater to 
the needs of the elderly. With the assist- 
ance of these agencies, project sites were 
chosen in 10 States: Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Arkansas, Kansas, South Dakota, Califor- 
nia, and Washington. 

SEE employs persons aged 55 and 
over. Some participants are economically 
disadvantaged, but this is not a program 
requirement. While salaries and work 
schedules are determined by individual 
project supervisors, most employees earn 
the Federal minimum wage and work part 
time. This allows Social Security recipi- 
ents to supplement their incomes without 
earning enough to lower their benefits. 
Some projects employ persons who have 
retired from highly skilled jobs in waste- 
water treatment and other enviionmental 
fields, and these participants are generally 
paid more than the minium wage. 

A firm program requirement is that 
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SEE projects must not replace any exist- 
ing activities within a State. Indeed, they 
must augment or improve existing pro- 
grams. This criterion has brought about 
ingenious uses of SEE employees without 
interrupting current operations or displac- 
ing local government employees. 

The Allentown project, which was one 
of the first SEE efforts, offers a good 
example of creative programing. Allen- 
town’s SEE activities complement an- 
other city project called the Quiet Com- 
munities Program (QCP). Between the 
two programs, Allentown expects to 
gather and analyze enough information to 
develop a comprehensive noise control 
program. 

The Allentown project was designed 
jointly by personnel from the city, State, 
and EPA’s Office of Noise Abatement 
and Control. EPA has a particular interest 
in the kind of noise research being done 
through this project: The Noise Control 
Act of 1972 gave EPA primary Federal 
responsibility for conducting noise re- 
search, developing regulations, and coor- 
dinating noise control efforts by other 
Federal agencies. 

Environmental noise, a byproduct of 
our increasingly mechanized world, has 
only recently been recognized as a threat 
to human health and welfare, but its 
effects are now being recognized as 
alarming. Excessive noise has been linked 
to hearing loss, ulcers, high blood pres- 
sure and blood cholesterol levels, kidney 
and heart disease, and a variety of psy- 
chological disturbances ranging from 
depression and insomnia to psychoses 
and homicidal behavior. Assessing the 
impact of noise in any given situation, 
however, takes extensive and careful re- 
search. 

Jack Shampan, of EPA’s Office of 
Noise Abatement and Control, developed 
a. survey form and noise assessment 
guidelines for the Allentown SEE project 
in conjunction with the Wyle Research 
Laboratories and the Opinion Research 
Institute of the University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles. Allentown’s 34 
SEE participants—most of whom are in- 
terviewers—are using these tools to can- 
vass 700 households and 100 other sites 
which have been scientifically selected. 


Employees of Allentown's SEE noise 
control project conduct household noise 
surveys. 
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Two SEE workers transcribe the survey 
results into computer code, and another 
works as an editor/copyreader. Allen- 
town’s QCP, which provides office space 
for the SEE participants, has hired other 
older workers to take noise level readings 
in conjunction with the project. QCP 
workers use decibel meters to record 
sounds. 

Project employees are enthusiastic 
about the employment opportunities that 
SEE offers. Like many older Americans, 
Allentown's senior citizens often find jobs 
hard to come by. Consequently, they 
welcome the chance to work for SEE. 

“It’s the best thing that could have 
happened to me,” said Julia Peters, a 
project interviewer. “‘I could not have 
asked for more. I love doing the surveys. 
I get out of the house and meet so many 
different people. Also, I am learning a lot 
more about my city and its problems.” 

Peters, who is not yet eligible for Social 
Security benefits, was out of work when 








she read about QCP/SEE in the Allen- 
town newspaper. ‘The article actually 
specified older Americans!’’ she said. 
‘*When I read that . . . I couldn't believe 
it and rushed out to find out more.” 

Joe Hermann, aged 67, faced a different 
situation. Hermann sold his hardware 
store in 1970 to try retirement but found 
the inactivity boring. He was unable to 
find another job, partly because Social 
Security requirements limit the amount he 
can earn without losing benefits. He 
learned about the SEE project at a State 
employment service office and was hired 
as an interviewer. 

Allentown’s SEE participants are su- 
pervised by a five-person staff hired by 
the city. Budget support for the combined 
QCP/SEE project includes $40,000 from 
the city of Allentown, $40,000 from EPA, 
and $8,055 from the Administration on 
Aging. Administrators from these three 
agencies are pleased with the program 
and hope it will serve as a model for 
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noise control efforts in other cities. 

Meanwhile, Allentown is conducting a 
second SEE effort, this one focusing on 
clean water supplies. Under this project, 
22 older persons have been hired to work 
as water supply technicians. After an 
. intensive 4day training program, they 
began an inventory of water supplies 
covered by the Safe Drinking Water Act, 
which instructs States and localities to 
inventory public drinking water and to 
upgrade water treatment. The water sup- 
ply program employs the country’s oldest 
SEE participant, 82-year-old George Has- 
son, a dentist who retired 17 years ago. 

Outside Pennsylvania, SEE projects 
are addressing a wide variety of other 
environmental needs. In Arkansas, for 
example, 10 SEE employees work as 
information aides who promote public 
participation in a federally subsidized pro- 
gram to encourage better planning and 
management of waste water quality pro- 
grams in States and regions. 





















Known as the ‘*208 program’’ because 
it is authorized under section 208 of the 
Water Pollution Control Act, the effort 
requires a great deal of person-to-person 
contact and public relations. Since the 
project began in July 1977, participants 
have sent out more than 2,500 letters 
explaining the program and telling how 
citizens can assist in its success. Since 
last August, they have prepared and pre- 
sented more than 100 slide/tape shows 
about clean water. They have also visited 
more than 500 business, civic, and gov- 
ernmental leaders in the State to stimulate 
interest in the program. 

Here are a few other project examples: 

@ In a second SEE effort in Arkansas, 
eight persons are conducting an EPA- 
mandated survey of open dumps within 
the State. They will first compile neces- 
sary data and then disseminate results 
and conclusions to the public. 

@ New Jersey has hired 21 senior citi- 
zens to gather followup information for 














































an earlier survey of hazardous waste 
products generated by State industries. 
After completing this project, participants 
will conduct a study of environmental 
carcinogens, substances that cause can- 
cer. 

@ In Connecticut, the Department of 
Environmental Protection is using SEE 
participants to develop a library of mate- 
rials concerning pollution control and 
abatement issues. 

e A California SEE project is studying 
the extent to which migrant workers are 
exposed to dangerous pesticides while on 
their jobs. 

The SEE program began a year ago, 
and some projects are just getting under- 
way. It is thus too early to assess the 
program's overall impact, but project suc- 
cesses and problems are being closely 
monitored by the Foundation for Applied 
Research. The Foundation’s evaluation 
study should provide useful guidelines for 
establishing and administering projects 
like SEE. 

In the meantime, SEE is getting much 
support and attention nationwide. EPA 
receives about 100 letters each week 
requesting information about the pro- 
gram, and several States have submitted 
proposals to begin their own projects. 
Interest in SEE is also high on Capitol 
Hill, where the House of Representatives 
is considering a bill to establish a perma- 
nent senior environmental employment 
corps. 

In States where projects are in opera- 
tion, officials say that SEE is more suc- 
cessful than they had ever guessed it 
would be. One supervisor confessed, **At 
first I was skeptical, but this is working 
out fantastically. Once [the SEE 
employees] finish training, I can let them 
work independently. I have rarely seen 
such enthusiasm on the job.” 

Participant enthusiasm appears to stem 
not only from the chance to earn needed 
wages but also from the importance of 
the environmental work done through 
SEE. Allentown’s Julia Peters put it this 
way: ‘I’m proud to be working here. It is 
a worthwhile job and we do it well.” 

And Raymond Ford, a 76-year-old re- 
tired car salesman now employed in the 
Arkansas water quality project, has a 
personal stake in his efforts. *‘When I get 
too old to work,” Ford said, “*] want to 
fish. Now I know I'll be able to, because 
this program is helping to make sure there 
will be fish in the river.” @ 
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A Day in the Worklife of... 





Diane Deakyne, one of the 1,618 


a . <i A 3 
women dentists practicing in the United 
liane States, is not a pioneer in the Painless 


Parker tradition, but she is doing all she 


can to open up new territory for women. 
ed e Deakyne, 29, who practices in Be- 
X 9 thesda, Md., is a 1973 graduate of the 


= Georgetown University School of Den- 

es Dentist tistry in Washington, D.C. She had the 

A § determination to overcome both the finan- 

y cial obstacles and the trials involved in 
yy Produced by establishing a nontraditional career. 

Carol Morgan As an undergraduate, Deakyne majored 

in microbiology at the University of 

Photographs by Maryland, with the thought of going to 


} Marianne Pernold medical school. Then a summer stint as a 

‘ dental assistant before her senior year 
persuaded her to study dentistry. Her 
studies at Maryland University proved an 

~~ excellent preparation for dentistry school, 

4 . which requires undergraduate work in the 
basic sciences. 

Deakyne believes that women have an 
equal chance to enter the field of den- 
tistry. She has noted an increase in 
women dentistry students at Georgetown 
University over the past few years, al- 
though women still constitute only 1.9 
percent of all dentists. 

Deakyne attributes her motivation to 
the encouragement she received during 
her childhood. *“‘My mother always 
prompted me to have a profession so I 
could support myself. Mother has a Ph. D. 
in English and is very ambitious. She i 
urged me to get to the top and stay there 
by my own means.” 

After graduating, Deakyne found it dif- 
ficult to find a dentist who would consider 
accepting a woman associate, so she 
obtained a $60,000 low-interest loan and 
established her own private practice. She 
shares an office with another dentist, Dr. 
Betty Pappas. 

As a general practitioner, Deakyne ex- 
tracts teeth, fills cavities, and performs 
surgery and lab work. But her specialty is 
‘crown and bridge.”’ ‘‘I find a chance for 
creativity in crown and bridge work,”’ she 











Carol Morgan is a writer-editor in the Mine 
Safety and Health Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Marianne Pernold is a freelance 
photographer based in Washington, D.C. 
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Diane on (right) is one of only 
1,618 women practicing dentistry in the 
United States. Her assistant is Penny 
Essex. 


I | 
iy 





rs off oa Deakyne i isan academic 
adviser for the University of Maryland's 
Delta Delta Delta Sorority. 
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Dentist 


reports, ‘I begin with diseased teeth and 
create a picture of health.’’ Deakyne 
enjoys seeing the ‘‘after’’ effects of good 
dental treatment, even if she does not do 
the work herself. She refers patients with 
serious gum problems to specialists. 

Penny Essex, a dental assistant, helps 
Deakyne by taking X-rays, giving instruc- 
tions for home care, and performing other 
tasks. Essex was trained by another den- 
tist, but the type of training she received 
is available in a 2-year program at the 
University of Maryland and a number of 
other universities and colleges. 

Deakyne’s professional duties add up 
to a full day’s work, and she often doesn’t 
leave her office until 6 or 7 p.m. Although 
she employs a full-time receptionist who 
does bookkeeping, Deakyne has the final 
responsibility. 

Her energy is prodigious. She enjoys 
skiing, playing racquet ball, bicycling, and 
teaching part time at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. She wants to study for a master’s 
degree in business administration. 

An academic advisor to the Delta Delta 
Delta Sorority at the University of Mary- 
land, Deakyne is encouraging qualified 
women to consider dentistry. She be- 
lieves, ‘Girls have to get away from the 
idea they can only be dental assistants.” 

There are many resources for people 
interested in careers in dentistry and re- 
lated jobs. The Department of Labor’s 
new 1978-79 Occupational Outlook 
Handbook lists dentists and dental assist- 
ants among the occupations in which 
openings are expected to increase be- 
tween now and 1985. Opportunities for 
dentists are expected to be 4,800 an- 
nually, the publication says, due to in- 
creased awareness of the importance of 
dental care, population growth, and ex- 
pansion of prepayment arrangements. 

Job openings for dental assistants are 
expected to be 13,500 annually, the hand- 
book reports, since dentists are increasing 
the use of assistants in their practice. 
Part-time jobs for dental assistants are 
expected to be very good. (For details 
about how to obtain the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, see Publications, 
page 33 of this issue of WORKLIFE.) 

Young men and women interested in 
becoming dental assistants, hygienists, or 
laboratory technicians can obtain infor- 
mation from local Job Service offices 
where counselors will advise applicants of 
job opportunities in those occupations 
and where training is available for entry 
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Racquet ball helps Deakyne relax and 
Stay fit. She also skis and bicycles. 


level positions. The Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training has established 
standards for the training. 

Women in their junior and senior years 
of dentistry can borrow from the Associ- 
ation of Women Dentists, and senior-year 
women students of dentistry can apply 
for fellowships from the American Asso- 
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ciation of University Women. Scholar- 
ships and loans are listed in Georgetown 
University School of Dentistry Financial 
Aid Bulletin, which can be ordered free 
from the University. 

Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) prime sponsors can 
offer training in the dental health field to 
people who are unemployed and econom- 
ically disadvantaged. Such training is gen- 
erally funded under title I. @ 





Publications 





Following is a selected list of publications 
on employment and related matters. Single 
copies of Employment and Training Admin- 
istration publications for which no price is 
indicated can be obtained free by writing or 
telephoning the Inquiries Unit, Employment 
and Training Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D St., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. Requests for 
copies of other free publications listed 
should—unless otherwise indicated—be sent 
directly to the source at the following ad- 
dress: Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Room $3317, 200 Constitution Ave., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20210. Please en- 
close a self-addressed label with all requests 
for free publications. For publications not 
available free, write the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, and enclose pay- 
ment. 


Research and 

Development Projects 

Seventh edition of the annual listing of 
research studies funded by the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration’s Office 
of Research and Development (ORD). 
The book contains summaries of projects 
completed in fiscal year 1977 or still 
active at the close of the year. Institu- 
tional doctoral dissertation and small re- 
search project grants are included. Con- 
tains “descriptors” and indexes by sub- 
ject matter, contractor/grantee, and 
contract/grant number. The catalog 
would be helpful to prime sponsors and 
State and local government officials. In 
addition, the book lists reports and other 
significant publications funded by ORD 
which were received during the previous 
2 fiscal years. 


Placing Minority Women 

in Professional Jobs 

Employment and Training Administration 
handbook provides information on a suc- 
cessful pilot project to place minority 
group women in better-paying, nontradi- 
tional jobs. The project began in 1972 in 
Atlanta and was later replicated in Hous- 
ton, Cincinnati, Tulsa, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, and Dallas. The handbook dis- 
cusses the procedures used in (1) reach- 
ing out for underutilized minority group 


women who qualified for better jobs than 
the ones they held and (2) probing the 
job market for quality jobs the women 
could perform. The publication also con- 
tains resource appendixes to assist those 
initiating outreach projects. Specify R&D 
Monograph 55. $2.40. 


Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, 1978-79 Edition ° 
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Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, 1978-79 
Bureau of Labor Statistics handbook is a 
major source of vocational guidance in- 
formation. It contains information on job 
duties, educational requirements, em- 
ployment outlook, and earnings for sev- 
eral hundred occupations and 35 indus- 
tries. This edition has been revised to 
enhance its usefulness. Many statements 
contain expanded information on occu- 
pational training; some include informa- 
tion on the movement of workers from 
one occupation to another and typical 
paths of advancement within a career 
field. The new Handbook also contains a 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) 
index referenced to the third edition of 
the DOT and cross-referenced to the 
fourth, and most recent, edition. 840 pp. 
May be purchased from any of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ 9 regional offices 
and from GPO. Specify Stock No. (cloth 
cover) 029-001 -02067-8. $11. Stock No. 
(paper cover) 029-001 -2059-7. $8. 


Employment Needs of Women 
Offenders: A Program Design 
Women’s Bureau pamphlet discusses 
problems of women offenders and ex- 
offenders—particularly their problems re- 
lating to employment and economic in- 


dependence. The publication is divided 
into three parts. Part | discusses the 
Bureau’s International Women’s Year 
(IWY) program, “Focus on the Employ- 
ment Needs of Women Offenders.” Part 
I! constitutes a “how-to” guide, a working 
tool that could help organizations put 
together programs for women offenders 
and ex-offenders. And Part Ill contains 
samples of material related to IWY con- 
ferences held in 1975 and 1976, as well 
as a resource directory. 


The Work Incentive (WIN) 

Program and Related 

Experiences 

Employment and Training Administration 
monograph reviews selected research on 
WIN efforts, funded primarily by the De- 
partment of Labor, as well as related 
research on low-income families. The 
book discusses the work potential and 
work orientations of welfare recipients, 
their family structure and personal moti- 
vations. By examining the factors affect- 
ing WIN results, the publication aims to 
contribute to the discussion of future 
welfare, work-training, and employment 
policies. Specify R&D Monograph 49. 
$2.40. 


CETA Prime Sponsor 

Management Decisions and 

Program Goal Achievement 

This is the final, revised report on a 
project designed to examine how Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) management decisions at the 
prime sponsor level are related to pro- 
gram goal achievement and to assess 
the conditions under which specific man- 
agement decisions seem most likely to 
be successful. The monograph points out 
that program decisions are significantly 
affected by program mix, amount of sub- 
contracting, and other factors controlled 
by the prime sponsor. The book includes 
observations and specific recommenda- 
tions for improving prime sponsor activi- 
ties as well as tables and charts on 
project sites and expenditures for em- 
ployment and training programs. Specify 
R&D Monograph 56. $3. 
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A milestone in Employment Service recruiting was reached when 
the first Volkswagen white Rabbit came off a new assembly line in 
Westmoreland County, Pa. And the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Employment Security had a whole lot to do with the event. For 
details, see JS Recruits for the Rabbit Hutch, an article beginning 
on page 20 of this issue of WORKLIFE. 
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